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in the cities of the empire and in the cleruchies, it gave a
knowledge of how men must be guided, new contingencies faced,
and unforeseen dangers overcome.

But, if democracy be taken to imply the levelling of indi-
vidual eminence, that of Athens was a failure. Few states
have ever been more completely under the sway of great
personalities. It is. a phase of national life which, on general
grounds, should not create the least surprise; for it is one of
the oldest lessons in history that, while oligarchy is the true
leveller of merit, a democracy brings with it a hero-worship
generally of an extravagant kind, and that the masses attain
sufficient union for the exercise of power only through the
worship of a supposed intellectual king. At Athens periods of
long personal ascendency will be recalled by the bare mention
of a few names. For the fifth century we need but cite those
of Pericles, Cleon, Nicias, and Alcibiades; for the fourth
those of Timotheus, Agyrrhius, Callistratus, Eubulus, Demo-
sthenes, and Lycurgus. The types of power represented by
these names, and those of others almost equally great, are
very varied. Pericles holds a long and continued series of
military commands, the influence of Nicias, Alcibiades,
and Timotheus also rests mainly on the personal conduct
of expeditions; Callistratus and Demosthenes sway the state
almost exclusively by their oratory -3 Cleon, Agyrrhius, Eubulus,
and Lycurgus are financial geniuses of a very high order. We
are here only briefly characterising the main sources of the
influence of these men. In many cases the various personal
qualifications are combined, and the happy possessor of these
versatile gifts assumes a position greater than that of a modern
prime minister, for he combines a greater number of powers
and exercises personally a greater variety of functions than
the highest official of any modern state. Now the constitu-
tional historian is hardly concerned at all with this phenomenon,
if the personal ascendency which he observes is simply the
result of a wholly informal personal influence, and can be
proved to rest simply on public opinion. He need only note
it as an effect of the practice and a violation of the spirit of
the constitution. The ecclesia which will listen only to the
voice of Pericles and Callistratus, and the courts which condemn
at the nod of Cleon and Lycurgus, are still thoroughly demo-
cratic bodies. It is only when he observes traces of the fact